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‘high school seniors, Fifty-four academically talented Black 


/ A leycholingui: 7 Approach 
x hy a8 Avetract | * 
This study investigated test-wiseness in a sample of urban 
and minority students were matched on poe comprehension: 
scores from the’ California Achievement Testa and assigned to 


“cells ina seven-group, before-after design. Specially constructed ‘- 


forms, ‘of the 1973 Iowa Silent Reading Tests, Reading Compre— ee 
hension, were devéloped as eriterion heasures . Control Groups ‘) 


4 and 2 received no treatment. Placebo Groups 1 and: 2 received 


15.87 hours of instruction in effective study techniques, 
inetruction. deawievant to the analysis, Experimental Groupe 


4 » 2 and 3 received 15.33 hours of aneteuoeten in test-wiséness, 
‘and Buperimental Group 3 received, an additional 15.33 hours of ° 


instruction in psycholinguistic reading strategies, Results 


. of the analyses muggented several patterns of improvement in 


baatoetaouons which | ‘ducers further ee 
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_4 It iea commonly accepted fact that worlktniaelase Blacks 


and other economically "disadvantaged" minorities do not do as 
well on standardised teats a8 middle-class Vhites (Standey, 
19653 Stanley and Porter, 19675 Brill, 1974). In addition to mn 


the inferior quality: of ‘education in many large urban areas, " 


_ one, of the reasons. frequently given tor the poor test performance 


of Blacks is "cultural bias"—- that ‘td, ‘the. testa Look for 
‘values and acquired skills consistent. with the mainstream of 
the American uiidis and upper clase. Concern. over reading failure 


- in urban schools has ‘recently drawn attention to variations 


in the language ‘patterns of Black school children. Roberts (1970), 


. Hutchinson (1972) and Wolfram. and Fasold. (1974) discussed 


findings related to the "Linguietic bias" of. language development 
afd réading/language arts achievenent tests, William Raspberry 
(1974) pointed to the _questionable vajidity of,a good many 

tests in the areas of enphoynent and promotion that pose yet 


* 


3 another problem in teaching ‘Minorities. To Raspberry, "the 


solution ie. not to throw out the teste, but to insist on making 
the tests do what the elites to do, and to give minorities the” 
‘wherewithal to pass them by teaching them how to pass testa, 
if necessary? (Raacberry 1974:19). | 

Aside ‘from construct validity and other possible delimiting 
factors discussed above, Brickson (1972) argued that poor test- 
taking ability ehould also ‘be an important consideration in 
judging the- value ‘of a standardized test result. Ti a, 


established that ";.. certain subsets of the populy i 
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t students, raral studente, etc.) score lower on achievement or : 
aptitude tests than the population at large. Future research ° 
should attempt to examine the part played by test-viceness in 
" these mean differences® (Slakter, Koehler and Hampton, 1970: 
253)07 4 , "ye ; ) 

. * The best and nost extensive he in test-wiseness has. been 
@.- done by Jason Millman and his associates who defined this concept, 
+ ‘as follows: "Test-wiseness ie defined as a subject's capacity 

\ to utilize the characteristios and formats of the test and/or 
‘the test-taking situation to receive a high score, qe eaneenees 
is logically independent of thd examinee! 8 ktovledge of the 

subject matter tor which items are suppdaadiy me: ures. +’ it will 
be restricted to ‘the actual taking of (not preparing for), 
objeative ‘achievement and ‘aptitude tests" (Millian, Bishop and 

‘Boel, 19652707). Millman and hie associates also presented an 
outline of tegg-wiseness principles. Objective evidence. for the 
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existence of teat-wisenees has been the concern of a number of 
investigations (arditt, 19655 Kreit, 19685 Diamond and Bvans, 

1972), and pbjective evidence. for the /*eachability of test- 
wiseress hasbeen obtained in Se ae a edneational 

/iévels, preschool to college (@ipb, 19645 Wahlelrém and Boersma, 
19683 Slakter, Koehler and Hampton, 19703 Oakland, . 19723 
Callenbach,' 19733 ae Wark and Johnson, 4973). The bulk of 7 
the research on the téachabslity of test-wieeness has been 


\ 
conducted on White populations, or: s 


Previous etultes of the eft>+ saf. coaching on college 
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; atatdaions + test scores (Dyer, 1953; ae 1955\s breidk ana! : Pe 
- Dear, 19593 Malcolm, 1961) have been essentially negative. « Balcicg z 
- In the previous study most relevant to this. inves tigation, 


Roberta and Oppenheim (1965) sought to detéraine whether a ae 
Black students who iad ‘received less adequate pub © school 
tnetrustion and who were less able in Scholastic Ap titude 

Test performance than the subjects in previous studies might * i 
benefit, more from special instrnotion. While there were 


; statistically significant differences in gain score® between 


some of the experimental groups and their controls, the outcome 
of the study, Likes’ the outcome of earlier studies, 
generally negative. | 

Recent’ peycholinguistie research and Chomeky's theory of ‘ 
genera ive-transformational grammar have provided models of the ” 
natn processes of extracting Yaformation from spoken and as a 
written language. Several péycholinguistic models of reedide 
have been propesed to,explain the language processing involved 


in the Comprehension process (Goodman, 1970; Smith, 19715 =~ er 


Riddell, 1970), Kenneth Goodman (Smith, Goodman and Meredith, - 


1970) hes identified four kinds of eue systems in a. psycho- 


: linguistic view of ‘the veading Prpcoms: (1) cue eystems within 


words— phonics, word recognition, little words in new words, 


affixes, recurrent spelling patterns; (2) cue eystens An ‘the 
_. flow of Language— patterns of word order or findtion, in- 
\flections, funetion vords, sae ii teontextual meanings of 


nearby vords and whole sentences or paragvaphs, redundancy in 
language} A3) cues “within the reader, wnat she brings to 
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language— language facility, aialect differences, physiology, 

learned responses to graphic cues, experiential and conceptual F 

backgrounds; and (4) cues external to language and the reader— 

pictures, prompting, concrete objects, ekill charts, Reading 

comprehension is seen as message reconstruction, - compre- 
hensior depends on the reader's using all the ‘peycholingnt atic 
‘\ptes available to him. Cue systems in the flow of language and 
cues within the reader would seem to be the most pertinent 
cues at the secondary level (Mavrogenés, 1975). 

. The problem investigated in this study falle under the - 
general heading of test-wiseness, The definition of test-wiseneas 
" used here is the ability to’ understand the questions by which 
level. of attainment’ is being assessed, as ‘well as to utilize 
the most efficient approach available when ansyering these items - 
ickson, 1972). Further, the ability to manifest test-taking | 


lls which utilize the characteristics and format of a test 
test~taking situation in order to receive a score 
commensurate with the abilities being measured (Oakland, 1972). 
The. aspect ‘of ‘psycholinguisti 8 dorinddevaa here. is Goodman's - 
(Smith, Goodman, . Meredith, ne concept of psycholinguistic 
cues or devices within language that operate.in reading to cue 
meaning... -_™ ; _ 

Three hypothesized responses vere formated as folloys 2 
(1) Testatakine atratekion for reading comprehension tests 
can be taught by classroom instruction; (2) The thowledge gained 
will - "subsequently enable a test-wise examinee to obtain a higher 
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score on a standardised test than 6 an aeere knowledgeable 
examinee who Lacks: test sophistication} and (3) Téat-taking 
strategios for reading comprehension tests, which [include 7 
consideration of peycholinguistic cue -systexis in the flow of r ; 


; language, will enable an examinee to obtein a higher score ‘on 


a standardised reading comprehension test than test-taking 
strategies which do not consider psycholinguistic cues, 
Method 


Subjects , a . a4 : / 


‘Pifty-four academically ee students: 
(Ss) at an inner-city, comprehensive high school in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania were Ancluded in the study. Ninety-six percent of 
the Ss were Black dnd four percent were Puerto Be Females 
constituted ninety-six percent of the sample, An attémpt was ~ 
ade, to match all Ss on scores: from the California chievement. 
Teste-Reading Comprehension (CAT) taken in eleventh grade. The 
percentile band of 34-51 was selécted as the eriterion on which © 
Ss would be matched, However, only 30 Se out of the; total Bubject - 
pool were found to meet this. criterion. ‘Pifteen of the remaining 
Ss.were selected of the criterion of program judgment ao nine 
Ss were selected on the criterion of teacher judgment. ‘ 


The -Ss selected for inclusion in the study on the oriterion 


of program Judgment had Caf scores below the thirty-fourth 
percentile (N=12) or incomplete ‘records (N=3). All Se ‘Belected 
on the basis of program judgment were’ enrolled in either the 
_AFNA Progran, ‘the Motivation Program or the Commeroial/Acadenic 
Program. Since Sein each of these prograus were required to 
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_ the requirements of the study and that their CAT scores were 
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maintain a high level of academic performance, it was dssumed 
that they had a level of reading achievement sufficient for 


not true indicators of their level of reading efficiency, It ~ . 
vas further assumed that Se with incomplete records maintained ,_ 
a@ level of reading achievement. =e ‘for inclusion in the 
study. ie ; 4 ee 
The nine Ss selected for the study on the criterion of | 
teacher judgment were all enrolled in the Comnéroial Program 


and had CAT scores ‘below the: ‘thirty-fourth percentile (N=7) 


or incomplete records (N=2), Englieh teachers vere asked to 


"evaluate the performance of these Se on textbook, materials 


and supplementary reading assigned in class. In each case, 
the English tegcher expressed doubt that the CAT scores were 


- true indicators of the student's reading achievement. The 
investigator, therefore, assumed that the nine Se in the 


i] 
teacher judgment category met the criterion for reading 


achievement established for the study. 


The realities of working in a school setting made the 
raniom assignment of Se to the cells in the research design 
impractical. The most serious constraint to complete randomi- 


. ae i ‘ : 
zation was the-rostering problem which was exacerbated by the 


implementation Of a court-ordered plan to provide additional 


Periods of reading fov Title 1 senior high school students. 


A sin ee pool of 26 Ss whose ‘rosters: had. been pre-set 


by the Chairperson of ‘the English Peper teens in the spring 
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, 1. a 
semester of their junior year was eatablished. These ‘Se were - 
(%] X-Aa0d X-2), 
+ randomly assigned to each of: 3 ‘Baperinentad? groups, 2 subject 
pool of thirteen Ss whose rosters included ‘Englieh classes 
’ during the ‘eécond, thira or sixth periods was established for 
“Placebo SPOuPe ese Ss were randomly assigned to each of 2' 
Y Placebo groups, ete ee 13 46 a randomly’ 
assigned - to each of ‘2 Control seers A Kruskal-Wallis one-way 
. analysis “of variance test was “rari on the eleventh-grade CAT 
- poores of the seven groups, The results were not statistically “ 


significant, demonstrating that each gf the sever groups in 


the research design was equal with respect to general reading 
ability. Table“ 1 1 Ganndrises additional data on student 


4 


characteristics, ; : 
Insert Table 1 about here 


Instrumentation . ‘ 
Experimental Subtests. Specially constructed forms of the ~, 


1973 Iowa Silent Reading Teate-Reading Comprehension, Level ft, 
*~ Porms B and F, were developed as criterion measures. A random “By 


selection of half the item pool was selected to construct - . 

test 1C; the remaining half was used to construct test 2¢, 

Part A of the criterion tests contained 56 items and measured 

the student's ‘ability to answer questions based on short passages 
_ to which he had ready -access, Part. -B contained items and ' 


measured the student's ability to answer questions based on a’ 
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longer, oocay-type passage where ahorthare’ ‘retention was 


a recnired, In the above notation, C denotes a test with “clean” 


items— that is ite which contain -no test-wiseness 
sta, = (Sxtengzt pres Seek, sass cr") 
Faults common to multiple-choice items,were incorporated 
~ into itens in tests 1C and 2C to produce tests 41 and 27. ‘the 


5 item faults selected for the study were: (1) Association 
* 


_ between stem and alternative such that a name or phrase is 7 
‘repeated in both the: stem and correct alternative; (2) Specific 
determiners (all, never, etc.) ubed’ inthe distractors; (3) i 
Correct alternhtives vhich are longer and in some cases more 
‘specific than the other a@istractors; (4) Grammatical clues 
* in the stem, i.e., the use of mg* but not "an," the use of 
plurals in the stem with only one alternative being plural 

and the presence of distractors which do not follow grammati-. 
cally from the step; and (5). Similarity or oppositeness, dee, 
the correct. option is one of two similar statements or one of 
two-options which state hi idea or fact diametrically opposite. 
The 12 questions in Part B were not rewritten so as to contain 
item faults. In the above notation, F denotes a test with a 
. Combination of "faulted" and Sail items. ae of each 

of the 5 item faults follow: 

Association: The word rig, as usfd in this passage to 


describe a ring-dropping trick, means-: 7 
(a) buggy ie (c) jewelry 
(b) costume * (a) trick ed 


if - 
Specific determiners: This passage suggests that a word 
does not. appear in she. dictionary until it is- 
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(e) registered with every state: everibnt, ; 
(t) defined by all experts. in. linguistics. 
(gs) approved by every regional office of the, Modern 
Language Association. ‘ 
#(h) used by many people. . 
Longer correct alternative: How was the drum carried from 
place to place? 
*(e) By lengthening the cow's ears and tails, thereby 
creating handy grips for carrying. 
(£) By a ring in the cow's nose. ‘ 
(g) By a handle on the cow's back. in 
(n) By a strap around the middle of the cov. — 
. Grammatical olves: The hand tools used in carving were 
made of an- \ : . 
(a) stone substance, — 7 agit 
(bv) hard, white substance, 
*(c) iron substance. 
(a) wood substance. 
Similarity: Annordine to the passage, the ‘tia effect of 
the Pahraeus-Lindqvist phenomenon is related to- 
(a) the flow of liquid through the kidney. 
*(b) the muscular contract: ons of the kidney. | 
(c) the kidney's transmission of fluide, - 
(a) the diameter of the red colle flowing through the 
kidney's blood vessels. | 
Oppositeness t Which of the following isd’ the greatest 
ae e on the style of the African SMT DRO! : 


* 
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(e) His individual taste. : 
' #(£) The artistic style favored by his people. ~% 
(g) The art vorks favored by other nations. . . | 
(h) His. desire to please the village chief. 
| Teot-Visenses Curriculum, A 99 ‘page ourrionhan consisting 
of the. following 6 sections: , 
(1), The mltiple-choice type of test iten—— introduged soe 


nae Bgl Me 
Ss +e “ths iracture of the multiple-choice item and dtecuseed 


a 9 Re ™ 
ae oa 3 common forms of such items. : z ; 


(2) Baio atrategion of taking imultiple-cholce s tester 
presented Jason Miliman's at. « (1965). “an Outline of Teat- 
"+ Wiseness Principles" ‘and ray. oration of Selected Principles" 
Fadaptea by: Merlin Wahletrom to match the Janionse, level of 2 
 ninth-gradé Se in’ his 1968 stuay, ees, ' 
: 2 * 15), Basic strategies of. circa ‘comprehension. 
test items—- trained Ss to identity the general’ pvity being 
- tested ry each type. of item and, to utilize. appropriate” rn ye 
\ strategies for each distinct type. ot tem, ees a 
| . (4) Test-naking—- provided o7pe2 inents i test: ‘onstruction : 
deoigned to make test-taking strategies ‘Presented in the previous y 
‘ 4e -3 sections accessible to. ‘the. student through & an inductive 
— ‘Brocess (of, Botel, 1974). vase i: : s 
(5) Summary— recapitulated ‘paste strategies ‘of taking 
L ti | - saltiple-choice tests and strategies of answering reading 
P a %, comprehension test tems, n Ky mae 


oe age ee oe Problems fortpractice— inoluded. saaple reading 8 “eo 
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ie ; ; ' a flr og { . . : 
: comprehension tests and tests of teat-wiseness for ‘Yrein- ; . 
J 


a forcement of test-wiseness principles; se : t 


a" . Peyoholinguistice Cues: Curriculuman 85 page ourriculus 
, “consisting of the following 9 sections:. 


(a) Patterns of, word order or funetion— exercises ieslouse 
to illustrate the importance of “position within sentence 
patterns to the meaning of unfamiliar words, : LPs 

| + (2) Inflevtion an@ inflectional agreenent— - emphasized iw 
ca importance of inflectidnal cues to meaning and the significance 
of consistency in the pattern of use of inflectional endings. j 
: (3) lexical /granmatical morphemes—— reviewed méaning of 
* common prefixes, roots and " guffixes, 
(4) Punetion. vords—— reviewed the ena. number of words 
in English whieh have Little or no meaning but which perform i 
important functions ag structure cues, 


be 


. (5) Intonation— exercises which denonstrated the role of. 
“punctuation An representing intonation in the ‘written language. 
(6). Contextual meaning—— reviewed strategies for utilising 
the syntactic and ‘semantic cues present in larger units of: P 
in comprehending unf: far vords, 
(1) Redundancy (Diecourse bectieen Jos exercises in unity, 
. coherence Pes emphasis designed to illustrate importance of 
repetitious cues to. the same "bit" of information. i i! 8 
; {8) ‘Redundancy (Logical ordering of a passage)— drills | 
which allowed the Ss to make @ closer analysis of supporting , 


sentences and their role in the’ expansion of the main thought. 
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(9) Language dhtninnn actnes set of lively exercises 

‘ designed to refine the students’ perception of word structure. 
Procedure : 
- The expavianitel design developed by the investigator for 

this investigation was’ a nodifidation of the Vahlstrom and 
Boersma research design (Wahl strom and Boerena, 1968:416). 


Table 2 specifies the design used in the present research. 
: By } Fé 


Insert Table 2 about here 


The independent variable for ‘Experimental Groups ko 
and I-2. was the Test-Wiseness Curriculum. The, Test-Wiseness 
Curriculum and the Paycholinguistic Cues Corriculum were the 
y - Independent yariables for Experimental Group X-3. Dependent 
variables for all Experimental groups were scores a Posttests 
~2P or 2C, ae 3 Ps 
The investigat yn was conducted over a period of 47 days. 
‘The sessions vere held daily, Monday to Friday, except. for . 
official school holidays and special assenbly programs, The es che 
time allowed for presenting treatments to “groupe, vas approxinste- 
ly 92 minutes or 2 class periods daily. Classes were held in ‘as 
separate classroom facility, the. -echool cafeteria and the ‘jocker 
room area. Specific classroom procedures are presénted for each 
group velows > a 
. C-1_and (<2, On Day 1 of the experiment, Pretests were | 


_ .ataintetered ts the 15 Se in the Control groups. During the 


: 15 
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“next 10 days, Ss attended their regular classes and received 


no treatmen A On Day 12, Posttests were administered to the 
Control 4 supe. : 
. Pat And P=2, creteats were administered. to, the Placebo 


_groups $n Day 13 = the-study. From Day 14 to Day 23, Ss were 


instry ted "his effective study. methods, ‘This instruction did 


not nelude a consideration of teatcntacnews or Peycholinguistic 
‘cues and WAS, therefore, ieeolernt to the, analysis, ‘On Day 


24, Posttests were ‘aduinistered to the Placebo’ ‘groups. 


X-1, X-2 and X-3, On Day 25 of the experiment, Pretesta 
ere administered to Se in the Experimental groups. From Day 


|26,t0 Day 35, Ss were instructed in test-wipeness ‘from thek 


‘| 
Test-Wisenead Curriculum, The *balanced approach to bl Test- 


Wiseness Curriculum included “thé: following major activities: 


(1) investigator's diecussions; (2). small group discussions; 


_ and (3) practice tasks. Bach 92 minute seseion provided 
approximately 25 minutes for investigator's discussions, 37 
minutes for small group discussions and 30 minutes for practice’ 


tasks, Some "principles" of learning which were applied in 


presenting experimental treatments to groups were "learning 


by doing," repetitive practice, positive reinforcenents, 


‘ maintenance of cooperative group atmosphere for learning, 


organisation of knowledge from simplified wholes to more 


_ complex wholes and learning with undérstanding. Postteste wére 
administered to groups X-1 and %-2 on Day 36. From Day “37 to 
| a mut group ‘X-3- received: instimetion in peyoholinguistic 
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- tiles ranging from 34-51 on, the can, would fall in the upper 
‘quartile’ in comparison with Black end, minority students only, 
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reading strategies from th Paycholingul stic Cues Curriculum. 


_ The balanced approach to tHe curriculum described above =. 4 
"remained in effect. On Day 47, Posttest 2C was administered . = 


to Se in group I-3. 
3 ft Following completion of the trw@ining. sessions, interviews fs5 
were conducted with 6 Ss, 28s from each of the 3 Brperinental . 


groupe, vhom the investigator feat ‘experienced the most . 
"significant" erovthy during training, The investigator retiinand 


to the school near the end of the school year. to present 


experimental treatments to intebeated Se in the Control “ana 


aici groups and. to instruct interested members of the 


English faculty in the procedures for administering the. a 
curricula, . 

, Results and Discussion . 
There was acute of treatment effects: for the Experimental 
groups, although the differences between‘the groupe on the 


J 


: Bxperinental Subtests were t-tatietically significant at the 


.05 level of confidence. The Pretest means ‘eae higher than had 
been expected, suggesting that the test was "easy." Consequently, 
there was little room for the Se to demonstrate impressive | 
improvement, Purthernore, the ‘investigator had no way.of ‘ - 
determining with certainty where Se in the Control, Flacebo 

and Eayexiuental groups would fall in comparison with norms 
established for Black and minority, populations only. It 1s 


probable that: Se in this investigation, 56% of whom had percen- 


Ny 


SATs 


Ro 


* 


‘ scores on. Part.A for Experimental Group 3. Ogive curves . # 
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Corisequently, {here would ‘te Little room for improvement in ; 
performance from. Pretest to Pogttest. | + * 
‘Item-analysis revealed improve mnt in ‘#0-Application of 
‘the Gueseing Strategy for Experimeptal Groupe 1 and 3 and 
movement in the predicted d: on the mean and range 


. revealed a: decrease in the’ variability of Posttest scores on 
Part a for Experimental Group, 1 and on Part 3 for Experimental 
Group 3% . s f . - e 
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A comparison was made between the CAT-Reading Comprehen- 
sion scores in eleventh and ‘Swelfth grade for 44 of the 54 


" Ss who- Participated in the study. Walsh test results indicated ; 


no significant differences between cat scores for: the Contsok 
: Groups,’ Placebo groups and Bxperinental Groups 1° and 3. 
Howéver, the twelfth grade reading comprehension 8 ores for 
Brperinental Group 2 were significantly higher than.the  ** 
eleventh grade. scores at the 062 level of ‘confidence C0. 
Several’ Se demonstrated improvement by a8 much|\as 140° 


points ) on the. SA?-Verbal taken after training. Evidence from 


student interviews conducted after training and unsolicited 
letters written by Ss ‘who. were nota part of the form etudy 


‘ but who received trainitg” in test-viseness for the College 


Boards suggested positive eftecta in the affective domin 
(cee also MoPhail, 1978). 

“« The statistical: results, as such, tend to support earlier 
findings by.Roberts and Oppenheim (1966) which cast douvtt on 


the expectation that short-term instruction in test-takin 
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strategies Given on a wide scale/would be of significant - 
- benefit to "disadvantaged" Ss. dovever, results of the 
analyses suggested several patterns of improvenent in test- 
wiseness which deserve further inquiry. j; p 
It would be interesting in future: Feplications of this - . 
study to have Control. Group 2, Fincebo ar d 2 and Experimental 
Group 2 take Posttest oF which contained the. same content as 
, > "th: _Pewtest iC, except "for the nelusion of item faults in the 
“posttest: ‘items. This would provide a more adequate’ basis for . 
determining if the Ss_could. be taught to respond to the - 
ees presence (of test-wiseness cues in test items. It would also | 
. be aakqrenting to present the curricula ina programmed ‘format 
|. * Cand to see if this format would lead to increased student 
achievement. Yongitudinal studies are needed to evaluate long- 
range gaine in test peetprnance and the relative permanence’ 
a ae of positive attitudes <cbisk the test-taking situation, 
: i ‘Definitive conclusions as.to the effectiveness of the Test- 
| / Miseness Curriculum and the Paycholinguistic Cues Curriculum 
must await future replications of this exploratory study and. 
“modification of the instructional model and research design == 
vased on the findings and implications of this investigation, 
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TABLE 4 


SUMMARY OF STUDINT CHARACTERISTICS - 


: * Moy yo s . 

Academic Program Total Hours ~ Attendance 
of Experi- Rate During | 
mental Experiméntal 
Instruction ‘Instruction | 


La a es | 

16.75 
17.007 
16.67 
16.78 
16.71 

X-3 16,44 

iti a Ae 52 | te Se _30 10 13, 


SHotivation Program | - > Commercial Prograin s 
DAFNA Program AComercial/Academte Program 
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Group om Pretest Treatment Time Period Posttest 
; 81 4-7 apt A yy» Day Lepay 12 "2c 
co C8 1c® YY. Day 1-Day 12° | a 
a og Ce nt © Day 13-Day 24 - Cw 
a . a° te 
7 22 |? 1c SS Day ‘13-Day 26 ar Cand 
to x1 ohio lap weosopay 25-day 36 =»: 2C 
Wy, 7 7 3 " 1¢ TW Day 25-Day 36 2 
Se BE ) iF “TW + PC Day 37-Day 47. So 2€ 
; an o a ~ , a 1 - é . = . & . 
“a . ty . . : . £ soe 
Control. zroug Bot No treatment 
. v. ; 7 . 
\ 4 « : 
. Placebo grou ° | ‘Stustruction in study skills 
4 nn not including test-wisentsS 
reo, . , or: psycholinguistic cues 
fo Experinental ggoup: * 2 _ 
: - : : i oo aa a 
ia 4 So Hs bins truction in test-wiseness 
” ‘Test containing, selected —— from the Test-Wiseness Curriculun 
, _ ‘Secondary cuesincorporated © . : 
‘ oe into stens andr ; Soe 
ty) te rnacives’ FB ttnscruction ia osycholinguistic | 
~ 7 a am cues from the 2s weno linguistic 
a . * Cues Carriculum \ 
. “tase concaining N : ‘ . . \ 
; Selected secondary ” , 
i cues iacorporaced into 7 - 
‘ ; stems or alternatives 
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